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as a fait accompli in the progress of humanity. The 
operations of the year were divided into two cam- 
paigns, one home, the other foreign. The home cam- 
paign consisted in a grand agitation of the popular mind 
in England in favor of a motion which Mr. Cobden en- 
gaged to bring forward in the House of Commons for 
the institution of arbitration treaties between England 
and all other countries. For the last three months we 
have been stirring up the whole kingdom with public 
meetings in connection with Mr. Cobden's motion. Rev. 
Henry Richard and myself, as secretaries of the Peace 
Congress Committee, have attended about fifty of these 
public meetings, and other deputations of the committee 
have been out almost constantly, arousing the public 
mind. Petitions adopted at public meetings have been 
pouring in upon Parliament in favor of Mr. Cobden's 
motion, which is to be brought forward in a few days. 

Having concluded the "agitation" in favor of Mr. 
Cobden's motion, the Peace Congress Committee has 
just entered upon the second and most important depart- 
ment of its operations, and Mr. Richard and myself have 
just arrived in Paris for the purpose of breaking ground 
for our great demonstration, or Peace Congress, which 
we hope will transpire in August next, in this metropolis. 
We have come here to assist at the organization of a 
grand central committee, which shall cooperate with the 
English, American and Belgian committees already formed 
in preparing for the Congress in August. Lamartine has 
expressed the warmest sympathy with the movement, 
and we expect he will preside at the Congress.* Mr. 
Cobden has agreed to be present, and we expect that 
twenty or thirty other M. P.'s will give us their presence 
and cooperation. The English Peace Congress Commit- 
tee propose to institute a kind of general election of dele- 
gates, upon an equitable basis of representation, by which 
all the considerable towns shall be represented in the 
Congress. It is also intimated that the election or ap- 
pointment of the delegates shall be ratified at public 
meetings, in order to give them weight and a species of 
authority. We now propose that the delegation from 
England shall number about five hundred persons of 
high moral character, standing and worth, representing 
perhaps, two hundred or three hundred towns. 

Now it is felt to be of the utmost importance to the 
movement that America should take the lead in it, and 
that the Congress in Paris should not only be a conven- 
tion for the discussion of great principles, but that it 
should be a kind of fraternization between the Old World 
and the New, — a demonstration at which Europe and 
America shall shake hands in the sight of the world. 
The Congress of Nations Committee in the United States 
are now canvassing for delegates, and we hope that the 
appeals and addresses which may be sent them from 
Paris will stimulate their zeal. We hope they may be 
able to charter a steamer and freight it with one hundred 
good men and true, delegated to represent the nation in 
the Congress. The presence of such a delegation from 
America would be most auspicious and would make a 
profound impression upon the whole of Europe. They 
would give the Congress a catholicity which would raise 
it and the cause of peace to a sublime position. 

I am confident that no American can have a clearer 



perception than yourself of the part which America 
should act in this great day of the nations. I have 
therefore ventured to submit to your consideration this 
detailed exposition of the facts connected with the prog- 
ress and present posture of the peace movement. I 
have stated, perhaps, all that I should have done at a 
personal interview with you. And perhaps the perusal 
of this long communication might be better suited for 
your leisure than such an interview. I have laid before 
you these facts, hoping that you might be disposed to 
give whatever sympathy, countenance and assistance 
to the movement that would be consistent with your ex- 
alted position. If circumstances should permit you to 
be present and to participate in the proceedings of the 
Congress, it would be a subject of congratulation to the 
delegates from America and England. The association 
with Cobden and Lamartine in such a great enterprise of 
humanity would, I am sure, be in sympathy with your 
genius. 

If your Excellency would be so good as to send me a 
note of introduction to any parties in Paris whose posi- 
tion and influence would be of service to us in advanc- 
ing our objects, I should indeed be very grateful to your 
kindness. We have a letter from Mr. Cobden to Leon 
Faucher, but I should be much gratified with a kind of 
general note from you, testifying that I am a country- 
man of yours and entitled to whatever consideration 
may attach to an American citizen. 

Begging that your Excellency will pardon me for thus 
venturing to say all in a written communication that I 
had proposed to say at a personal interview, 

I remain yours most respectfully, 

Elihu Bueritt. 
To His Excellency George Bancroft. 



* Victor Hugo, not Lamartine, presided at the Paris Peace Congress 
of 1849. 



"Give me Money and I'll Give 
You Peace." 

BY LUCIA AMES MEAD. 

Member of the Board of Directors of the American Peace 
Society. 

Felix Moscheles, the well-known English worker for 
peace, once uttered the above trenchant words, which 
should be taken to heart by all who are possessors of 
this world's goods. 

Misfit bequests are in frequent evidence. We have re- 
cently seen $3,000,000 given to a college with conditions 
which are evidently going to preclude its acceptance. 
The bequest of $4,000,000 by a benevolent bachelor for 
a Girard College for Girls has just been described by 
Charities as " a $4,000,000 blunder," inasmuch as it 
is to provide an establishment for the special class that 
can almost always find adoption — little girls from six 
to ten who are healthy, white and full orphans. For 
the defective, the colored, the half orphan and infant — 
the very classes that most need aid — no provision has 
been made. Every week records large legacies for many 
objects — a few first-rate, but the majority of from 
second-rate to tenth-rate importance. 

Enormous sums, aggregating frequently $100,000,000 
a year, are given for education. Libraries, hospitals, 
asylums and almost every kind of charity receive huge 
bequests. The Audobon Society within three or four 
years has received over $300,000, we are informed ; the 
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Red Cross Society is arousing new interest and securing 
large accessions. We should save the birds, but what 
are we doing to save the lives of men who are of " more 
value than many sparrows ? " We should stanch wounds, 
but what are we doing to prevent wounds? Are we not 
as a people stupid aud childish in expending our gifts on 
palliatives for evils so much more than on the uprooting 
of the causes of those evils ? 

While money is bequeathed lavishly for what is near 
and obvious and material, especially if it can bear the 
donor's name, the commanding cause of the time — war 
against war — has no financial support worth mention- 
ing. The thought even of the wealthy members of the 
Society of Friends seems not to have been turned in 
this direction. Why? One can only conjecture that 
through lack of creative imagination they fail to see 
that any specific helpful thing can be done with money. 
Many comfortably assume that we must wait for human 
nature to change, and that only by centurial processes of 
growth is the barbarism of war to be ended ; many peace 
advocates hold futile meetings in which bits of Isaiah 
and Whittier alternate with pathetic pictures of battle- 
fields and statistics of armaments, and which leave the 
audience aroused and sympathetic, yet absolutely igno- 
rant of any immediate, practical work that they could 
do, and with no program. 

Is it not high time that complacency, apathy and igno- 
rance as to what needs to be done should end, and that 
an earnest campaign to raise the sinews of the war 
against war should be entered upon ? Every one of the 
eleven hundred members of the American Peace Society 
should be telling his neighbor that money is needed and 
for what it is needed. 

At this moment the Army and Navy League, with 
certain fanatical Congressmen who want to promote 
peace by a billion-dollar navy, aided by all that wealthy 
society dames can provide in the nature of social glamour 
and social prestige, is urging Congress to vote for four 
new battleships costing probably $40,000,000, and, with 
the extra docks, etc., necessitated amounting to half as 
much more. Every new vessel launched will mean from 
one thousand to two thousand men with their whole list 
of relatives enlisted in the support of maintaining what 
brings them bread and butter. The far-reaching results 
of the President's new naval policy should arouse to ac- 
tion every member of the Peace Society. We ought to 
have at least $10,000 to spend during this winter in a well- 
organized campaign in Washington to counteract some of 
the specious and dangerous talk that is sure to accompany 
the consideration of the naval program. The Outlook 
assures the public that it is a question purely for experts, 
and that the public is too uninformed to know the rights 
and wrongs of the matter. A democracy ought to resent 
any such charge of incapacity to discuss and decide its 
own important policies. When this country has had no 
invasion since the war of 1812, when Japan is planning 
to diminish her war budget by $200,000,000 in the next 
six years, when we are at peace with all the world, the 
public has a right to instruct its servants as to any 
general policy which involves the people's taxes. Tech- 
nicians are to build navies and to use them when we 
require them; but captains of industry, college professors, 
men who look at life in its normal aspects, are the men 
who, with our Congressmen, must decide national policy. 



These should be in evidence before congressional com- 
mittees, instead of military experts. 

Last September Mr. George Fulk, representing fifty- 
three American colleges and fifty thousand American 
students, told us at the Munich Peace Congress of the 
hopeful work beginning among them towards promoting 
more fraternal international relations. For organized 
work in colleges another $10,000 is needed for this year 
and every subsequent year. No better investment could 
possibly be made than in the education of college youth 
and normal students in the principles of the new inter- 
nationalism. This would needs be through special 
lectureships, as the subject is one which the average 
instructor is seldom best prepared to present. Prizes 
for debates on subjects pertaining to world organization, 
arbitration, and national defense are already being 
established to a limited extent, but they should be 
multiplied a hundredfold. A million leaflets containing 
programs for our schools' exercises on May 18 should be 
sent broadcast to the teachers of the land, to help them 
carry out the recommendation of the superintendents at 
their annual convention in Chicago last March, that all 
schools should have special exercises on this anniversary 
of the opening of the first Hague Conference. If the 
rising tide of interest in things militant is to wane and 
our press cease to deluge us with reports of manoeuvres 
and quotations from the Army and Navy Journal, the 
youth of the country must be taught specifically what 
are the refutations of the current fallacies about national 
defense and that our real foes are within our borders. 
Education on any subject costs money. Who will be 
the first to put a clause in his will for the benefit of a 
mighty, far-reaching work, which scarcely a single donor 
has yet thought of ? 

The International Peace Bureau at Berne, which has 
four American representatives on its executive board of 
thirty-five, should have a large bequest from this rich 
country, so much better able than many of the smaller 
and poorer European countries to supply its needs. 
At present it is in an impoverished condition, unable 
adequately to serve its purpose since the death of Elie 
Ducommun, whose services, freely given, enabled it to be 
a valuable clearing house and world centre of expert in- 
vestigation and collation of data. This Bureau should 
have an annual income of $20,000. Men of wealth who 
love the cause of peace should not leave to weary men 
to do in spare moments, taken from the earning of bread 
and butter, what requires the whole time of experts. 

At the National Peace Congress in New York a 
committee was appointed to promote work for peace 
teaching among school children. This work has been 
promised by Mr. Carnegie $1,000 a year for ten years, 
provided an equal amount can be raised. This would 
pay for an organizer of teachers and would reach the 
schools through the proper medium. It is not proposed 
that an extra subject be added to the over- burdened 
curriculum, but that the teachers be instructed so that 
their emphasis in the teaching of patriotism, literature, 
and history, shall be discriminating and their moral in- 
fluence as to race prejudice and the development of a 
spirit of justice shall be enhanced. One hundred dollars 
towards the first year's second thousand has been prom- 
ised, and the work is waiting until the remaining nine 
hundred shall be given. Of the eleven hundred members 
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of the American Peace Society, about eight hundred are 
almost entirely inactive in the peace work, so far as can 
be discerned. If each member would this year add three 
new subscribers to our list, this would add $6,600 to our 
treasury; subtracting the sum refunded in the form of 
the Advocate of Peace, it would enable us to put a 
sagacious, experienced agent at work to solicit funds for 
the general work. Such a man as we have in mind, 
who would readily transfer his services from a similar 
field to ours, covered his own expenses the first year and 
subsequently added many tens of thousands to the insti- 
tution for which he is soliciting. There is no reason 
why our honored society, the oldest in the world, and 
with a long record of achievement, should not command 
the respect of generous men and receive the like large 
sums given to the societies for the protection of our 
four-footed friends. Let our eight hundred passive 
members give if they can ; if they cannot give, let them 
spread abroad knowledge of the needs of the work and 
ask others to remember us in their wills. Especially is 
this suggestion offered to lawyers, who are frequently 
appealed to to suggest worthy causes to those who are 
making their wills. But if one can do neither of these 
things, let him at least exert himself enough to ask others 
to join the Society ; and let the New Year of 1909 place 
us where we should be placed, with a membership of at 
least 4,400, and an income that will enable us to act as 
if the whole membership of the Society were virile 
and red-blooded and realized how terrible are the devils 
of sophistry and ignorance which we have to fight. 

■ m ^ » ■ 

President Roosevelt's Judgment of the 
Work of the Hague Conference. 

In his recent message to Congress, President Roose- 
velt admirably summed up the results of the Hague 
Conference as follows: 

The Second International Peace Conference was con- 
vened at The Hague on the 15th of June last, and re- 
mained in session until the 18th of October. For the 
first time the representatives of practically all the civilized 
countries of the world united in a temperate and kindly 
discussion of the methods by which the causes of war 
might be narrowed and its injurious effects reduced. 

Although the agreements reached in the Conference 
did not in any direction go to the length hoped for by 
the more sanguine, yet in many directions important 
steps were taken, and upon every subject on the pro- 
gram there was such full and considerate discussion as 
to justify the belief that substantial progress has been 
made toward further agreements in the future. Thirteen 
conventions were agreed upon embodying the definite 
conclusions which had been reached, and resolutions 
were adopted marking the progress made in matters 
upon which agreement was not yet sufficiently complete 
to make conventions practicable. 

The delegates of the United States were instructed 
to favor an agreement for obligatory arbitration, the 
establishment of a permanent court of arbitration to pro- 
ceed judicially in the hearing and decision of inter- 
national causes, the prohibition of force for the collection 
of contract debts alleged to be due from governments to 
citizens of other countries until after arbitration as to the 
justice and amount of the debt and the time and manner 



of payment, the immunity of private property at sea, the 
better definition of the rights of neutrals, and, in case 
any measure to that end should be introduced, the lim- 
itation of armaments. 

In the field of peaceful disposal of international dif- 
ferences several important advances were made. First, 
as to obligatory arbitration. Although the Conference 
failed to secure a unanimous agreement upon the details 
of a convention of obligatory arbitration, it did resolve 
as follows : 

" It is unanimous : first, in accepting the principle 
of obligatory arbitration ; second, in declaring that cer- 
tain differences, and notably those relating to the inter- 
pretation and application of international conventional 
stipulations, are susceptible of being submitted to obliga- 
tory arbitration without any restriction." 

In view of the fact that, as a result of the discussion, 
the vote upon the definite treaty of obligatory arbitra- 
tion, which was proposed, stood thirty-two in favor to 
nine against the adoption of the treaty, there can be 
little doubt that the great majority of the countries of 
the world have reached a point where they are now 
ready to apply practically the principles thus unani- 
mously agreed upon by the Conference. 

The second advance, and a very great one, is the 
agreement which relates to the use of force for the col- 
lection of contract debts. Your attention is invited to 
the paragraphs upon this subject in my message of 
December, 1906, and to the resolution of the third 
American conference at Rio in the summer of 1906. 
The convention upon this subject adopted by the Con- 
ference substantially as proposed by the American dele- 
gates is as follows : [For the text of this convention, see 
page 8.] 

Such a provision would have prevented much injustice 
and extortion in the past, and I cannot doubt that its 
effect in the future will be most salutary. 

A third advance has been made in amending and per- 
fecting the convention of 1899 for the voluntary set- 
tlement of international disputes, and particularly the 
extension of those parts of that convention which relate 
to commissions of inquiry. The existence of those pro- 
visions enabled the governments of Great Britain and 
Russia to avoid war, notwithstanding great public excite- 
ment, at the time of the Dogger Bank incident, and the 
new convention agreed upon by the Conference gives 
practical effect to the experience gained in that inquiry. 

Substantial progress was also made toward the creation 
of a permanent judicial tribunal for the determination of 
international causes. There was very full discussion of 
the proposal for such a court and a general agreement 
was finally reached in favor of its creation. The Con- 
ference recommended to the signatory powers the adop- 
tion of a draft upon which it agreed for the organization 
of the court, leaving to be determined only the method 
by which the judges should be selected. This remaining 
unsettled question is plainly one which time and good 
temper will solve. 

A further agreement of the first importance was that 
for the creation of an international prize court- The 
constitution, organization and procedure of such a 
tribunal were provided for in detail. Any one who 
recalls the injustices under which this country suffered 
as a neutral power during the early part of the last 



